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The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical ; it treats upon subjects that are in season only, 
and in a brief and pointed manner. Its contributors are 
all practical men and women actually engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or the management of household affairs. 
It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents 
is a year—in Philadelphia county twelve cents additional 
for postage. There is no other paper like it in America. 

People who approve of the above features are invited to 
become subscribers. 

Important Notice! 


We are getting up clubs for the following named 
newspapers and magazines. The price affixed to each 
paper is the Publisher’s, and includes postage. We will 
furnish each paper and the FARM JOURNAL at the prices 
named. Germantown Telegraph, $2.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50; Godey’s Lady Book, $3.00; Saturday 
Night, $3.00; Arthur’s Magazine, 32.50; Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, $2.00; Lady’s Floral Cabinet, $1.30; New York 
Weekly, $3.00; American Agriculturist, $1.60; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2.10; Country Gentleman, $2.50; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $2.10; Nursery, $1.60; Wide Awake, 
$2.00; Scientific American, $3.20; Poultry World, 31.25; 
that is BOTH papers at the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher's price, 
then a less price at which we will supply each paper, 
viz.: Atlantic Monthly, $4.00, $3.70; Seribner’s Magazine, 











$4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; Lippincott’s 
Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, 


Weekly, each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, 33.00, 
$2.50; Phrenological Journal, 33.00, 32.75; Waverly 
Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.05; 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, +2.90, $1.75 Littell’s 
Living Age, $8, $7.50. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at 
which we will furnish our own paper AND each one 
named; the higher figures are the Publisher’s reguiar 
We will send on similar terms nearly all of the 
Subseriptions may 
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prices. 
leading newspapers of the country. 
begin at any time and any Post-office, (except Philadel- 
phia monthlies to persons residing in the city.) 

J&P When a red pencil mark is seen at this paragraph 
it means that your subscription will expire with next 
month. As we send no papers after the time is out, please 
remit for another year. (See clubbing rates above with 
magazines and newspapers, and learn how to get the 
FARM JOURNAL without cost). 





use, and one the cost of which would suit the cireum- 
stances ofa larger number of farmers, | would recommend 
one very similar to the one deseribed in the November 
number, but on a smaller seale, being about one-fourth 
the size, as follows: Dig a ten foot square hole in the 
ground ten feet deep, wall it up with a dry stone wall 
two or three feet above the ground ; dash the wall inside, 
bank up with the earth that comes out of the hole to the 
top of the walls. Put sills on the walls, then a double 
pitch shingle or board roof; slat up the gable ends likea 
eorn-crib, so as to allow free cireulation of air to carry off 
the dampness ; this will be seven feet square inside. To 
fill, proceed by placing a number of sticks in the bottom 
to keep the straw and ice from the ground, and cover to 
the depth of six inches with sawdust or straw. Putina 
square frame made of boards six feet long and one foot 
wide, bolted to posts two or three inches square ; have 
but one bolt near the middle of each end of the boards, 
then one corner of the frame can be lifted at a time; have 


' Tt j 


ihe posts two fe { luine te lift by. will 
allow six inches all around between it and the wall, which 
pack with straw or sawdust, then fill to the top of frame 
with ice; then lift the frame to the top of the ice, pack 
again with straw and fill with ice, and so proceed until 


within one foot of the top of wall, then cover with straw. 


At the approach of very warm weather, about the last of 


May or early June and oc 





asionally thereafter, if the ic 
is found to be wasting, keep the vaeant space thus formed 
around the sides well packed with straw by pushing it 
down with a stick. 

The above will make four hundred eubie feet of ice, while 
Isaac Eyre’s will make twenty-seven hundred cubic feet. 
With a little attention th 
cool weather and furnish an ample supply for family use, 
the first cost of which and the annual cost of filling will 


small one will keep ice until 


be very much less, and will therefore be accepted by a 
great many who could not afford the expense of the large 
one. Being small, a convenient place might be found for 
such a house near the kitchen door, I have kept ice for 
several years until the early part of ninth month (Sept.), 
the house holding but one hundred and sixty cubic feet 
and eight feet deep. This is less 
than half the size of the one I recommend 
Chester Co., Pa. neyo 


of ice, four fee by five, 
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HOW BONES MAY BE USED. 


Few farmers utilize the bones that aceumulate about 


their farms, a matter of easy accomplishment to those so 
Without 


buying dangerous acids, bones ean be turned into manure 


disposed. 





going to the expense and trouble of 



































































No. 11. 


A PROMISING INDUSTRY. 


Shall we produce our own sugar?—The subject reviewed 
Joseph Wharton's experiments, etc., etc, 


BY HOWARD M, JENKINS, 


To the intelligent American farmer, as well as the 
economist, no subject at this moment seems more inter- 
esting or more important than the production in this 
country of beet sugar. There are in regard to it a few 
prime facts, which can neither be denied or overlooked : 

First. The consumption of sugar and syrup in the 
United States is enormous, and not only increasing with 
In 1831, the con 


sumption averaged thirteen pounds apiece; in 1875 


the increase of people, but per capita. 
7 
had grown to forty-three pounds. 

Second. To procure the prodigious quantity of sugar 
and syrup which we eat, we send to other countries, 
mainly the West Indies and South America, about one 
hundred millions of dollars a vean. erepw ve ute? chich 
must be settled on the basis of gold values. The average 
import, from 1871 to 1875 inclusive, was about ninety 
million of dollars’ worth, valued at the port of shipment ; 
adding to this the freight and other charges will make 
almost exactly an annual drain of one hundred millions. 

Third. European countries, notably France and Ger- 
many, have established the culture of the beet, and the 
manufacture of sugar from it, and France has not only 
produced every pound of her sugar and syrup, but has 
exported a surplus, 

Fourth. The soils and climatic variations of America 
will afford us the sugar beet, as well as the soil and eli 
mate of France and Germany. 

Fifth. To raise our own sugar will be to eall into use 
for the purpose a million acres of land, now uncultivated 
or devoted to crops of which there are an excessive pro- 
duction. It willecall foran enormous amount of machinery 
and other appliances. It will give employment to thou 
sands of people. It will keep here, each year, @ hundred 
millions of dollars in gold, which now, in coin or its value 
must be sent abroad. 

These are the prime facts. 
foundation of the subject 


rhey vive a view of the 
Of course much wore is to be 
said, in order to view the whole of it. 
And now intelligent men are devoting their attention 
In Philadelphia, Joseph Wharton, 
one of our most enterprising and scientific men, has 
At Batsto, near Ege Harbor City, 


has a very large tract of land—about 60,000 


to this great industry. 


turned to the work. 
N.J., he 
He has there begun the experimental p 


acres diuction 


of sugar beets, and their manufacture into syrup, to be 





in a few months by putting them into a barrel in alternat refined into sugar. Beginning the last seasor 177 
HOW TO BUILD AN ICE-HOUSE. lavers with wood ashes, keeping the ashes wet rhis will with but fifteen acres of beets, he intends to continue h 
What a Chester county farmer knows about it—Isaac Eyre’s soften the bones so they can easily be crumbled to pieces work until he has thoroughly t 1 the whole question 
house too big and too expensive—Bucks county must try A barrel containing ashes can be prepared in t prin of beet sugar production A few vy ks ago. a number of 
again the bones as they accumulate be placed there id in itlemen from Philadelphia and elsewhe sited Bat 
| To build such an ice-house as Isaac Eyre’s is too expen- | the fall the mixture may be turned into a heap of fer- t Mr. Wharton’s invitation, and he deseribed to the party 
sive for families who need but a small portion of ice; that menting horse manure, to lie until the following spring, the whole scope, character and results of his work thus 
may do for a marketman, who requires large quantities | when it will be “richness itself” for all crops. If this | far. Of his fifteen acres, five, by accident in | 
of ice, as it will hold more than fifty loads of iee, which plan is not adopted, let the bones be saved and planted failed ; the other ten produced sixty tons of beets, yield 
will cost at least ten, or maybe twenty or more doiars | about fruit trees and grape-vines, where they will surely | ing about eight per cent. of sugar These results were 
each year to fill it. Fora much cheaper one for family be heard from in due time. not as high as the best average of France and Germany, 
pme @! Vg 
“it ™=- — 
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but they are 
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AS 82 The Farm Journal. (JANUARY, 1878. 
44 
very fair.) He has set up simple manufac- A MENDER OF ROADS. couking beets increases the yield both of milk and butter, 


turing present, to make 


apparatus, intending, for the 
mily syrup, to be sold to the refiners, which they may 
further convert into sugar. 

Mr. Wharton is a gentleman of very large means, and 
nderstands perfectly the undertaking he has entered 


pon 


until he has mad 


Ile proposes to steadily pursue it, not giving up 
a thorough test of each phase in the 
whole He says this will require diligence, per- 


severance aud fortitude, but that, unless prevented by 


process 


something now unforeseen, he shall go on, year after year, 


until a definite result is obtained. Of course, he expects 


to succeed, ‘ Wher mupetent persons, in suitable 
! ke t ter in hand, holding on to it, mak- 
vhere improvement is shown to be 

r hie y arrive at satisfactory results, 
th jificulties taken into account—THI 

Ost PROMISING INDUSTRY NOW BEFORE THE AMERI- 


CAN PEOPLI 
At a little distance from Philadelphia 
milk, gilt-edged butter, small fruits, and hay 


beyond the belt 


of trucking, 





hauling—farmers ean, in a few years, profitably raise 
beets for sugar. In small towns in counties like Lan- 
caster and Berks, there may be a sugar manufactory, to 
which surrounding farmers, raising an average of ten 


acres of beets each, can haul their crops. Each factory, 


to be profitable, should have a thousand acres of beets 


tributary to it, and this can re adily be had in many of 

r sections of Eastern and Interior Penn 
Phere 
is alleged to aceom- 


the great farmir 
yivania, as well asin New Jersey and Delaware. 


} 


will be no exhaustion of the 


si « 
soli as 


pany tobacco; on the contrary the beet tops and refuse 

ll support more cattle and consequently bring more 
manure As Mr. Wharton, without a jot of excessive 
enthusiasm, remarks, it is the most promisin ndustry 


now before the American people. 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. Louth. 
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LIQUID EXCREMENT. 


Its value as a fertilizer—Some facts strangely overlooked 
by our farmers—A great source of waste pointed out—An 


easy remedy 
will void in the course of a 


One cow. it is estimated 


yearn Ygpt dvurteen thousand pounds of liquid exere- 


ment, which is worth, at the present market price of 


nitrogen and potash, thirty-six dollars as a fertilizer for 
land. This estimate has been frequently made by careful 
analysis and experiment, and may be relied upon as cor- 
rect, or at least the figures given are none too high. On 
a farm in thissection, of average size, a flock of ten cows are 
usually kept, whose product of excrement (liquid alone) is 
worth to the farm $360 annually, provided none goes to 
waste. It is evident that while the cows are to pasture, 
which is, say one-half of the year, there is no loss; but 
during the season in which the animals are confined in 
barn-yard and stable, there is usually a waste, and the 
question is to what extent? How much of the $180 worth 
of fertilizing material runs away or soaks into the ground ? 
The probability is, we think, unless unusual means are 
adapted to.save this source of land richness, that fully 
one-half of it is lost, that #90 worth goes to waste every 


4 


season 

The trouble has been that its value has never been fully 
appreciated, ormore farmers would have adopted adequate 
measures to save themselves from loss in this way. In- 
stead of carefully and systematically saving nitrogen and 
potash, the product of their own cattle, to enrich their 
soils, they have been buying these ingredients in the 
shape of guano and phosphate and other commercial fer- 
tilizers at high prices, a species of blindness and folly 
not very gratifying to contemplate. 

It is not our intention to point out in detail how this 
apparent leak in farm management may be stopped ; for 
when the waste is discovered almost any farmer can de- 
vise some means to put an end toit. If the liquid manure 
not absorbed by the solids of the bard-yard, be drained 
into a water-tight cistern or tank, mixed with common 
soil and spread upon the land, there will be no loss, 
and the cost will be trifling compared with the benefits 
derived. This subject 1s one of such importance that it 
should have the consideration of every farmer who lays 
claim to intelligence and progressive ideas. 

——————— 

How would the FARM JOURNAL for a year do fora 

Christmas present to a wife or husband, or perchance, a 


Something for supervisors and tax-payers to read—Shall we 


mend roads in the old way or find a better one? 
EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: 

I have one of Samuel Pennock’s road-mending machines 
and kept my section of road in excellent order with it 
during the past summer; so much better than others that 
it causes frequent remarks. The butcher who serves us 
with meat, who travels about the country considerably, 
told me that it was the best road he traveled over, and 
another neighbor said it was the best road in the county. 

Before using the machine the first time in the spring, I 
ploughed about two furrows on each side of the road, then 
passed the machine along each side about three or four 
times. This put the road in complete order, and it was 
easily kept so afterwards by an occasional use of the ma- 
chine a few hours after a rain, which I did three ditferent 
times during the summer. 

It not only does the work of a large number of men, 
but it does it much better than men with shovels could 
do it. Being a heavy scraper, the inclined or sloping 
part of the road is left hard and smooth, so that the water 
runs off before making it softand muddy. Another great 
advantage is there are no crossways or breaks needed, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the road is made so nicely round- 
ing and the sloping sides being smooth and hard the water 
runs off to the side furrows without obstruction. 

Several public exhibitions of its operation were made 
in this vicinity during the past summer, each time wit- 
nessed by about one hundred persons, and the universal 
j Several of my 





expression seemed to 
neighbors have used miy 
good satisfaction. The scraper is a three-inch plank about 
nine feet long and one foot wide, faced with a plate of steel 
and hung under the hind axle of a four-wheeled wagon. 
It is. so fixed that one end of the plank extends in front of 


be in its praise. 


machine, and it alwavs gave 


the off-wheel and the other end behind the near wheel, 
thus being carried at an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the side of the road and supported by a frame firmly 





braced. The sides of the plank are nearly perpendicular ; 
the ends of the scraper are raised or lowered by levers, So 
that the road may be ridged, rounded or made level, as 


may be desired, 

With the use of such a machine it is believed the roads 
ean be repaired at about half the expense, and made very 
much better, than by the customary methods. 

Marlboro, Chester Co., Pa. JABEZ 

We commend our friend Bailey’s article to those having 


BAILY. 


the care of roads and likewise to the people who elect road 
supervisors. Except in rocky localities, repairs can be 
made to the public highways by some kinds of machinery, 
much cheaper than by the spade and plow, we have no 
doubt, and we are inclined to think that Pennock’s road 
machine will do the work. We hope to be able to place 
one of these machines on exhibition at the ‘ Farmer’s 
Exchange,” so that all who care to see it may have an 
opportunity of doing so. 
eee ss 


Experiments in Stock Feeding. 





Showing remarkable resuits—Cooked and uncooked food 
Relative value of beets and potatoes cooked and raw. 
Dr. Kuehn, of Germany, has found by a series of trials 

that a ration of s7 pounds of green clover per day, when 
combined with about 64 pounds of barley straw and fed 
to a milch cow, gave the same product of butter and milk 
as 123 pounds of the clover alone. This principle of 
feeding, though already partially understood by some 
farmers, was probably never before so clearly demon- 
strated, nor so accurately measured. Without stopping 
here to explain the chemical laws on which this result 
depends, it is sufficient at present to say that the saving 
of cloyer in this case, by substituting a small allowance 
of straw, is equal to 36 pounds per day for each cow, and 
that the gain per year, at the same rate, would be 13,000 
pounds of green clover, or nearly a ton and a half of 
clover hay, which, after deducting the value of the straw, 
would still leave nearly a ton of good hay as the net 
yearly increase of profit from one cow resulting from this 
experiment. 

In another series of trials made at a German station by 
Dr. Wolff, the object in view was to test the relative 
value of beets and potatoes, both raw and cooked, when 
fed to cows for producing butter and milk. Toa daily 
ration of hay, straw and rape cake, beets were added, 
first raw and afterwards cooked, and then potatoes in a 
like manner. On comparing results it appeared that the 
ration with 

Raw beets gave 2484 pounds of milk, yielding 8} pounds 
of butter per week. 

Cooked beets gave 288? pounds of milk, yielding 94 
pounds of butter per week. 

Raw potatoes gave 282} pounds of milk, yielding 6} 
pounds of butter per week. 

Cooked potatoes gave 2484 pounds of milk, yielding 9} 
pounds of butter per week, 


while the effect of cooking potatoes is to increase the 
butter, but to reduce the amount of milk, and, what is 
still more remarkable, the milk from cooked potatoes, 
though 34 pounds less in amount, is so improved in quality 
as to yiekl nearly half as much again of butter. In other 
words, the gain of butter from cooking the potatoes is 23 
pounds per week for each cow, which is equal to 100 pounds 
This in a head of ten cows would make 
a difference of about 1,000 pounds of butter a year. 


in forty weeks. 


In another experiment by a well-known farmer, Mr. E. 
W.. Stewart, it was found that two cows fed with a daily 
ration of hay, ground peas, oil meal and barn, gave 
sixteen quarts of milk each per day, and made eight 
pounds of butter per week when the feed was cooked. 
He then tried the same ration uncooked, and the loss of 
butter was over three pounds per week. He then re- 
turned to the cooked feed, adding two pounds more to the 
grain, making the ration eighteen pounds, and the butter 
yield went up to ten pounds a week to each cow. From 
this experiment, we learn, first, that when the ration was 
cooked the yield of milk was over two pounds from one 
pound of feed ; second, that when uncooked, the product 
of butter showed a loss of over three pounds a week from 
each cow, third, that when the cooked food was increased 
by two pounds a day there was a further gain of butter 
amounting to two pounds a week for each cow, which 
was at the rate of one pound of butter from seven pounds 
of teed. 

PED ar 


To Tell a Horse’s Age. 


Up to the period when a colt has a full set of teeth the 
peculiar character of them is a good indication of the age 
After that the age of the horse was indi- 
When a colt is 
Dur- 
ing the second year the permanent teeth begin to appear 
and the nippers become worn. During the third year the 
milk or first teeth fall out and are replaced by permanent 
teeth, which are larger than the first ones. 
are also increased to six in each jaw. At 5 years the 
mouth is complete. After 6 years no precise reliance can 
be placed on the teeth as an indication of age, as it is 
obvious much depends on the manner of feeding the horse. 
If he is pastured to any extent the teeth become worn down 
sooner than if he had been fed on soft food.—N. Y. Times. 


of the animal. 
cated by the wearing down of the teeth. 
1 year old he has cut 12 nippers and 16 grinders, 


The grinders 
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The Farm-Boy and His Dog. 





Charles Dudley Warner has written a book on “ Being 
a Boy,” which is supposed to give some chapters of 
Charles’ own experience in early life. From this pleasant 
series of reminiscences we have extracted one that is quite 
amusing, and worth more than the space it occupies: 

‘“‘ A dog is of great use on a farm, and that is the reason 
a boy likes him. He is good to bite peddlers and small 
children, and run out and yelp at wagons that pass by, 
and to howl all night when the moon shines. And yet, 
if I were a boy again, the first thing I would have should 
be a dog; for dogs are great companions, and as active 
and spry as a boy at doing nothing. They are also good 
to bark at woodchuck-holes. 

*“A good dog will bark at a woodchuck hole long after 
the animal has retired to a remote part of his residence, 
and escaped by another hole. This deceives the wood- 
chuck. Some of the most delightful hours of my life 
have been spent in hiding and watching the hole where 
the dog was not. What an exquisite thrill ran through 
my frame when the timid nose appeared, was withdrawn, 
poked out again, and finally followed by the entire ani- 
mal, who looked cautiously about, and then hopped away 
to feed on the clover. At that moment I rushed in, oceu- 
pied the ‘home base,’ yelled to Turk, and then danced 
with delight at the combat between the spunky wood- 
chuck and the dog. They were about the same size, but 
science and civilization won the day. I did not reflect 
then that it would have been more in the interest of civ- 
ilization if the woodchuck had killed the dog.” 

ee 

POLL-EVIL is treated as follows: Open the place 
where it discharges so that the bottom of the abscess can 
be reached. Sponge it out clean twice a day, and be care- 
that the bottom is reached. Wash it very carefully, and 
all the skin about the part every time it is dressed. When 
it is washed clean, soak a bunch of lint with compound 
tincture of myrrh, and press this to the bottom of the 
opening. Continue this until the discharge ceases and a 
clean wound is made. Then heat this up carefully by the 
myrrh tincture applied as before, so that the top does not 
close until the bottom is completely healed. Cover the 
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hy friend or neighbor ? These figures are very instructive. They show that | part with a soft pad to protect it from air, dirt, or injury. y 
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Give the horse one ounce of hyposulphite of soda twice a 
week, and feed no corn until she is well. The process of 
healing will be more rapid. Washing of the part with 
Castile soap and warm water always before dressing 
should not be neglected until the last. This will tend 
greatly to prevent blemish and loss of hair in consequence 
of irritation of the skin from the acrid discharge. 
->- 

The Permanent Exhibition does not bid fair to be 
‘permanent,’ but the 
with a debt which it seems quite unable 
receipts are constantly less than the expenditures. — It is 
without 


Exhibition Company is loaded 
to pay, while the 
proposed to keep it open through the winter 
heating the building, a piece of absurdity quite on a par 
with the establishment of the show in the first place and 


its general conduct sinee, 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITOR. 





DR. A. M. DICKIE, 


STOCKING THE POULTRY YARD. 


Last month we discussed this question from the stand- 
point of egg-produetion, and recommended Leghorns 
Houdans, Polish, ete. 
mnd, ad isi g¢ poultry keepers within o1 hundred miles 


n i 
f Phil ok l 


the large bree ls. 


, as the breeds bes vdapte 1 to this 


phia to keep those varieti in preferenc 
r Where only a few fowls are kept o1 
small places mainly to furnish supplies for hi me ise, 





still unhesitatingly repeat our recommendation; the Leg 
rns, Houdans, Polish, Wamburgs, ete., will not disay 
point any one who gives them a trial under favorabl 
ircumstanes S$. 
But there is another side to the question, Many of o1 
readers are farme) Ss, Wile ke p po iltry to supply ing 
ket produets. A great manyv—perhaps t majoril f 
farmers—have no faith in the small breeds. ‘They ob 
to them on account of their smallness; they say wl 
they are dressed for mat here is nothing of them 
We admit, without argument, that the laving breed i 
comparison with the Asiatics and other large kinds, are 
acking in ayoirdupois, But weight is not the only con- 
sideration in determining the profitableness of poultry, 


though it seems to be a difficult matter to convince many 
people of this. 
Where an 


are several to ¢ 


breeds ther 


1ers or others prefer the large 


hoose from. If one wants a sort that will 


l 
lo for early marketing, to sell as spring chickens, or 





mouth 


at thirteen to fifteen weeks old, the Ply 
“are the 


roilers, 
Rock, the Houdan, the Rose-con 
best pure 


bed Dominiqu 
breeds for the purpose, in the order in whieh 


they are named. They grow fast and feather up quick 
and for early market chickens are preferable to Brahmas 
wv Coehins. 

When one does not care to market chickens early, but 
prefers to keep them until they get their growth, the 
Plymouth Rock is still one of the best, though at full ma- 
turity not the largest. It is as fully developed and as 
near its growth at six months as a Brahma or Cochin is 
at ninemonths. Theaverage dressed weight of Plymouth 


Rocks at six months old is nine to ten pounds per pair ; 


and of Brahmas and Cochins perhaps a little more, but- 


the fowl is not as fine and plump looking, nor as saleable. 
At six months old nearly all the Asiaties are scrawny and 
old, though the Brahmas and Cochins make very fine 
market poultry, but a discriminating buyer would select 
a smaller, finer grained bird for table use. 

In case one does not wish to keep pure breeds, 
everybody should, whatever kind he keeps), 
Brahmas or Cochins on good common fowls will be the 
best. A Dark Brahma, or Buff. or Partridge Cochin cock 
mated with good common hens will produce very good 
market poultry. Males from these crosses, however 
handsome and elegant looking, should never be used for 


(though 


breeding purposes. A very good market chicken may be 
produeed by mating a good large Game cock with any 
variety almost of Asiaties. 

It should always be remembered that fowls thus cross- 
bred are only for market purposes, and not for stock pur- 
poses. Some of the very best pullets may be selected to 
mate with thoroughbred cocks to advantage, but this is 
all that is allowable if one expects to meet with continued 
success. 

Ther* are several considerations that should be taken 
into account in selecting a large breed: First, its earli- 


nesss ; second, its productiveness ; third, its quality, and 


a eross of 


The Farm Journal. 


fourth, its general adaptability. The first two of these 
points are perhaps the most important, but for want of 
Most poul- 
breed, 


space we must forego a discussion at present, 
try keepers have a preference for some particular 
and will keep it without any regard to nicety or accuracy 
in determining actual profits. The time is coming, how- 
ever, when this will be studied by most people who keep 
The quickest growing, earliest maturing, most 
breed will be sought. The 


among those thus classed. 


fowls. 


productive \siaties are not 
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HEN EXPERIENCE 


When I first was attacked with the chicken fever 


I stocked my yard with White Brahmas, whieh did, ay | 


then thought, very well. Next came the Partridge Cochins 
and Bui? Cochins. 
big enough to lay two or three eggs each a day. 
ITad eight or ten hens of them; 


ch not the earliest layers, they 


These grew very fine and soon wer 
I next 
tried Black Spanish. 


Here I be 


laid before the big 


gan to see, thou 


ones did, enough eges to pay for the 


weight of the big fowls their meat value. Next JT had 
some White Leghorns and Silver Hambut hatched 
These last were a little mischievous, and I did not like 
them mucl But they commenced laying very your 

itl vrew in my favor, and I came th aT n 
| ‘ producers tl had no rival 

Chis past spring | cht | id try other | 
but fi vy coneluded n to tu in the | 
Lechort I had se 1 speci itt Centenn 
rif \ bhita ) Mayr i st I { if t { i ! ‘ 
R N. ¥ , one COCKEre ! thre 1 1 | } 
} nallvard, andth V thevi ! i) rtl 
] ) l Il to 1] i i b 

I 1 egg-!] I wo i p Dr \\ 

1 Do jue | ! il ind Ila rg i | rl 

pray V fed % i¢ i Vil ¢ ‘ »tlayatil 
months old, Han <1 qu s 

Vir N Chester ¢ Pa Tac | I 

abek 


| price of poultry Inarket has a lined in« nmor 
with the prices of all kinds of produ except butt 
Wi ecommended earl ule ory ritry 1 still 
lers fi l urpl t 7 
in b read Phe ] s wil ull pr ibility 
vel re t h lay und not much impr 
r that ine Poultry s \ i I 
mon is It lia nh eSIUeS Sa 1 e feed 
ttt i f loo g alter Wher j wy) 
the profits of poultry } it will bet ithatina 
place it] Ly hunad i iles Philadelph tl 
f rl sScLiinyg vill b he ! sf 


eee ce 
DUCKS. 
There is not as much attention paid to raising ducks in 


the Delaware Valley 
Of the different varieties of ducks the Rouen 


as might be profitably given to them. 
Aylesbury, 
and Pekin are the most popular. The Pekin is a new 
acquisition from China. They are a large, white duck, 
with orange-yellow legs and bills. They are abundantly 
feathered with a loose, fluffy 
heavy in proportion to their appearance as thi 
Aylesbury. Under favorable conditions ducks may be 
kept to advantage. Pure 
breeds. 


plumage, and are not as 
Rouen or 


breeds are better than common 


> 


Oyster Shells for Laying Hens. 


Now is the time to secure and begin to feed oyster shells 
to your hens, Get the shells wherever you can most con- 
veniently, enough to fill a box or barrel. Break up in 
small pieces, near the feeding place, about a pound a day 
Make the 
rhey will eat this 


for every twenty or twenty-five hens. pieces 
small enough for the hens to swallow. 
anount clean exery day, and it will furnish lime for the 
shells of their eggs. It is a small chore, but it will pay. 
-<>< 
NOW IS THE TIME 
to mate up breeding stock. Select the best hens and pul- 
lets and the best cocks and cockerels, and fatten and sell 
of all others. This being done, better care may be given 
to what is left for stock purposes. House 
tably, feed them well, and they w ill lay and sit early, and 


: best either to keep 


them comfor- 


thus give early chicks, which are 


or sell, 
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Chips. 


WIEN the ground is frozen hard or covered with snow 
the chickens should have a little raw cabbage or turnips to 
eat. Suspend a eabbage head by a string within reach of 
the fowls and they will eat it to the bare stump, and it will 


be good for them. A little hay or corn fodder is better 
than nothing. Fowls furnished with food of this kind 
are not so apt to plucl ind eat feathers 

Our mild autumn weather has been favor Nok to the 
crowth of later hatched chickens. Advant muald be 
taken of this to push them forward as rapidly as possib 
and market them before the severe competition from thi 


West commences, which will be as soon as the weather 
gets cold There are lots of chickens raised out West 

Pt RSONS wishing to subscribe for any of the poultry 
journals can do so through the FARM JOURNAL office 
We will furnish any paper at the publisher’s regular 
ind throw in the FARM JOURNAL besides ; postage 
prepaid in all cases, 


price 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


FARMERS S’ FXCHANG E, 


END FPREE EAMHIRITION OF 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD MACHINERY, 


Ind Wanulactured Products of Use on the 
Farm and in the Mouse. 


1) | th ‘ { i 

{ FREE t { til ‘ i 
* ! iVvin ehinet rexhiaibit ‘ 1a re 

WILMEI ATKINSON 
Vier ‘ 
OTE Al STREET, P } | 
l Machine 1 I J 
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\HORT-HORN BULL CALVES for Sale! 
th: Duke of ¢ tnut G ‘ el h Prine 
Oxfi } 
\ tine ASIATIA 1 LEGHORN POULTRY 
! j ‘ ~ ad tor 
PHOS | MeKI N, J Ps 


rs bh fe Lib HORN FOWIS. | 


M. G. Scribner, Fitchburg Ma s., THAT NOTED 

BROWN Major §S, who ha ‘ral first and 

s}) | prer m ist i ‘ Rate Me na, all of 

which havetaken first premiut Have il owis mated 

for breedit np ios for sal Sewn in Scason. 

S5.00 hen setting EDWARD LUTZ, Emswortn, Pa 
Or, SO Fit Avenue, Pitts ! 


‘SUPERIOR FOWLS. 


rHUS READS MY AWARD FROM THI 
U.S. y Seneca st Commission 


I will sell a few fine 
BROULN LEGHORNS, 
DOMINIQUE LEG HORNS, 
PENCILLED GOLDEN HAUNBURGS, 
WHITE CRESTED WHITE POLISH, 
Prices moderate. No cireulars. Enclose 
write for what you want. 


Stamp and 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, 
DOYLESTOWN, PA 


POMONA NURSERY. 


FRUIT SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL 
TEEES, GRAPE-VINES and PLANTS. 
YEST STRAWBERRIES, nine inches round. 

American, Beauty, Capt. Jack and Crescent Seedling 
BEST RASPBERRIES, three inches round, Pride of 
the Hudson, Henrietta, Early Prolific, Reliance and 

Susqueco. TEN ACRES yielded $4338. 

FORTY YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITS, telling 
what and how to plant. Illustrated. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM PARRY, CINNAMINSON, N, J 


HYNES’ SURPRISE, 
The Karliest Freestone Peach in the World 


Grreat 


One month earlier than Hale's. Earlier than 
Amsden, and be tter than either. Larae, frdervant, hishis 
eolored. Send for Cireular \ limited number of trees 
in bud at $1 each Address EK. F. HYNES 


West Plains 


OT/CE 


Howell ¢ ounty, Mo 


Avy Boor WANTING 


ENGRAVING DONE CALL ONUMBRYAN FE 
WOOD ENGRAVER 520 Wanur ST. PHILA. 
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All communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of the 
writer. 

The Editer desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women on agricultural and 
household topies. Let all communications treat upon 
matters of present interest. Everything out of season will 
be laid aside until the proper time 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in 
the first copy received , the Publisher’s sig- 

a subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil: 


for December 
nature tot 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with December, 


isis. 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


Editor and Proprietor. 





s re r n ro wy 
t i 


To persons not subscribers who may happe n to receive 


free imen copies of the FanM JOURNAL for Januaay, 


we would say, earnestly, try it for a year and be con- 
vinced that a paper may be moderate in price and yet 
mos nor other truck 


ill 


compass, the publisher is enabled to print a paper worth 


excellent in quality. Giving no chr 


as premiums, and condensing many facts into a sm: 


quite as much as the high-priced journals, This statement 
is fully appreciated by our present. re aders, and you will 
arrive at the same conclusion after reading a few numbers 
of the paper. If curre ney he searce, send postage stamps 
and send NOW! 


See club rates with magazines and 


newspapers on the first page. 

A , ‘ : 3 ‘ ; ‘ 3 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 187s. 


INVITATION. 


If the readers of the FARM JOURNAL do not visit our 


“ Parmer’s Exchange” and make themselves “at home,” 
while in Philadelphia, whenever their convenience dic- 
tates, it will not be for the reason that we shall fail to 
Our exhibition 


vive them a cordial welcome at all times. 


room will not be filled, perhaps, before February, but our 
office is always open, and our country friends will dis- 
cover the Wi 
ladv readers will find it convenient during shopping ex- 


packages 


lateh string out. are satisfied that our 


eursions to stop in and rest, and also to have 
delivered here, to be called for before starting for home. 
To all, then, who hail from the country, whether person 
ally acquainted with the publisher or not, we say “ come 
and we mean it, too. If you don’t come, we may 
“eross You off our books.” 


see US, 


possibly have to So, come! 

N. B.—Quite a number of entries of new machinery 
and of manufactured products have been already made, 
and others are promised at an early date. The indica- 
tions are that there will be no lack of exhibitors, and 
such as have applied are of the highest and most respect- 
able character. We think the exhibits, when all are 
finally entered and in place, will prove exceedingly 
attractive to housewives as well as to farmers themselves. 
But—let us not promise too much ! 


> 


An Uncaught Rascal. 





The identical rogue who started last spring to canvass 
for agricultural newspapers in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, on his own private account, is actually at the 
business yet, following it with an industry, skill and 
energy worthy of the best of causes. We think he began 
with the Country Gentleman in March, and did quite a 
flourishing trade,-offering that excellent journal at about 
half price, and presenting each subscriber with an unre- 
liable order for seeds on some reliable house, to the full 
amount of the subscription. That paper, through Mr. 
Buist, gave the fellow a complimentary notice, which 
served to direct his energies in a new channel; and this 
time it was our luck to receive his attentions. Subscribers 
for the FARM JOURNAL were easily taken, and this 
precious villian traveled well through a dozen townships 


in Burlington, N. J., and Montgomery, Delaware and 
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Philadelphia counties, Pa., swindling hundreds of far- 
mers out of their quarters, and doing a very lucrative 
business so far as he was concerned. His policy was to 
operate but a short time in a neighborhood, moving to 
new fields when things began to be too warm for him in 
the old ones, We advertised the rogue in June, since 
which he has paid but little attention to us, giving his 
valuable time to the Practical Farmer, and quite recently, 


h. Dreer, the seedsman, in 





to the Germantown Telegray 
August, offered a reward of fifty dollars for his arrest and 
conviction, (which reward still stands). It was thought 
that this would serve to drive him to some distant field 
of labor, but such was not the case, for he is doubtless, at 
the moment we write, vigorously at work collecting cash 
from the farmers in the very neighborhood of some of his 
former triumphs, and presenting each victim with an 
order for seeds on Landreth, Buist or Dreer. His nine 
months work has probably vic Ided him an income of one 
or two thousand dollars, a sum quite adequate to keep 
the 

One singular circumstance connected with this case is 


the 


wolf from door in these times of cheap living. 
that in viving receipts for money paid, the first and second 
initials of his name were always written “C, E.’—C. 1 

King, C. FE. Buist, C. E. Henderson, C. E. Dreer, 
lastly, C. E. Morris, For our paper he signed C. FP. King. 
This fellow is dese 

quick step and the air of a swindler, wearing a moustaelhs 
We trust that any reader 


and 


ribed as a tall, rather slender man, of 
and about thirty vears of age. 
of this paper, hearing of the operations of this aceom- 
plished scoundrel, will send word to this office at once. 
It is high time that C. E. — 
of rascality and boarded on plainer fare than he has been 


was stopped in his career 


accustomed to, at the public expense. 
> 
Wire Fence. 

“4 a late address before the Experimental Farm Club, 
of Chester county, John I. Carter read an excellent essay 
on wire feneing, wherein he heartily commended it to 
farmers; but we must take issue with him upon some 
statements made. He says: 

“T have no doubt that a 3x3 piece of hemlock secant- 
ing sharpened and dipped in boiled coal tar, and simply 
driven into the ground, would make a sufficient post for 
a lasting fence. Such a post need not cost more than five 
cents and the fence can be put up with great rapidity.” 

We have seen such a fence built and know it to be 
worthless, A 3x3 hemlock post would rot off in a few 
years except that the pushing of cattle against it would 
Phe fenee we 


post in four, 


saw 


break it long before it had time to rot, 
after three vears did not have one sound 
No! 


white oak, 


let the posts for a wire fence be made of chestnut, 
cedar or locust. Let them be planted firmly 


ten feet apart, with six wires running through, of number 


six size. \ poor wire fence is good-for-nothing, but one 
rightly made is not only far better than any other kind 
of fenee, but it is much cheaper. 
=e 

A leading agricultural paper devotes a whole column 
to a dissertation on “ The Storm Glass,” (an instrument 
that has been recently widely advertised in rural news- 
papers “The 


storm glass is, in our opinion, of no use whatever as indi- 


), closing with the following sentence : 
cating what the weather may be, nor does it correctly 
show what it is.’”’ 

but what is the use of devoting so much space 
If the thing is a humbug 
Did we get up the Farm 


Just so; 
to such a worthless object ? 
why not say so in a few words? 
JOURNAL on this plan our readers would justly conclude 
that it was not worth twenty-five, nor even five, centsa year, 

: “ 

Too late, the farmers of the Connecticut valley, who 
grow tobaceo, have learned that the cultivation of the 
weed is ruinous to their prosperity. The farmers of Lan- 
caster and Bucks counties should profit by their example. 
Pretty much all the manure on a farm is required to grow 
a few acres of tobacco, so that other crops are allowed to 
suffer, and the live stock on the place must be decreased, 
It is only on rich bottom lands can the culture of tobacco 
be carried on profitably, and even on such lands only for 
a few years. ‘ 

Pea a 

A FARMER’S ALLIANCE is being formed in western New 
York. 
There are too many lawyers in our halls of legislature 
and not enough farmers, a condition of things that cries 
Let farmers combine and take 
part in public affairs. The nation needs that the hands 
that hold the plow shall guide the helm of state. Let us 
have Farmers’ Alliances, say we. 


Suecess to it; we are in for Farmers’ Alliances. 


aloud for rectification. 
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WE have heard a good deal about the Merrill farm in 
Montgomery county, and having heard so much, would 
like to hear more. Mr. Merrill and his boys seems to be 
persons of progressive ideas, with the energy and means 
to follow where those ideas lead. If the results of some 
of the experiments that have been tried on the Merrill 
farm were given to the public, they would be useful to 
brother farmers. The Merrill’s should let their “light 
shine.” 

.——— 


THE Germantown Telegraph says that it was estimated 
during the fine weather of last week that one thousand 
persons per hour, entered the “ Grand Depot,” Thirteenth 
and Market streets, between the hours of 10 A. M. and 5 
ig B 


through which pass the great mass of customers. 


The Chestnut street entrance is the favorite one 
The 
enormous amount of goods now exhibited there is worthy 
of a journey to this city to see. 

nts 


To all the readers of the FARM JOURNAL, we 
‘Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year!’ 


wish a 
~ 

IF any subseriber should happen to receive two copies 

of the January number (for we are sending out a num- 

her of specimen copies), please show one of them to a 

In this way our 


neighbor who does not get the paper. 


friends ean greatly assist in increasing the cireulation of 


the FARM JOURNAL, without much effort on their part. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


The proper temperature for scalding hogs is 180 to 


") degrees. 


Keep the grindstone under cover, as the sun’s rays 


arden the grit and rot the frame. 
If the farmers who read the FARM JOURNAL do not 
know when to fill the ice-house, we shall not tell them. 

First-rate print butter sells in the Philadelphia 
markets at fifty cents per pound and cannot be bought 
for less. 

Silver Hull buckwheat is said to be greatly superior 
to the common kinds, yielding more grain per acre anda 
larger percentage of flour to the bushel. 

It is probably a mistake to leave horses stand blank- 
eted in the stable, but a greater one not to blanket them 
when standing hitched out of doors, after being heated 
from driving. 

In some neighborhoods around Philadelphia mules are 
ararity. Why isthisthus? They are far more economi- 
eal than horses, are pleasanter to work with, are safer, 
healthier, and are in their prime at the age in which a 
horse is sent to the bone mill. Who can gainsay it ? 

Dip shingles in boiling lime water. This cooks the 
albumen in the wood, and it is the albumen that supports 
mould and moss, Inferior shingles thus prepared will 
make as lasting a roof as the very best cedar shingles. 





So “‘they say ;’’ we, ourselves, know nothing about it. 

Prot. Stockbridge says that it requires to produce 
fifty bushels of corn MORE to the acre than the natural 
capacity of the land 64 pounds of nitrogen in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia ; 77 pounds of potash in the form 
of muriate of potash, and 31 pounds of phosphoric acid 
in the form of muriate of superphosphate. 

Take a day—a whole day—and fix up things about 
the buildings, just as if there was to be a wedding. Most 
likely there are a good many things lying around loose, 
that ought to go where they belong. Take a hint from 
the folks at the house, who are able to keep everything 
in order that comes within their jurisdiction. 

Letting the supply pipe extend to the bottom of the 
cistern, it is said, will serve to make all water drawn 
therefrom free from offensiveness, as the pure water will 
always be found at the bottom, and the impure at the top. 
Any one having thorough knowledge on the care of a cis- 
tern will please tell our readers ‘what he knows” 
this subject. 

The Berkshires, as most farmers know, are black 
pigs with white feet and a white spot on the face. They 
are one of the most valuable breed in existence, and make 


on 


as much meat and lard upon the same amount of feed as 
any pig. Their chief value, however, is in their deep 
sides, which furnish the best bacon, and their large, tleshy 
hams, which are of more than usually good quality. 


> 
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We supply the American Agriculturist, Country Gen- 
tleman, Practical Farmer, and any other leading news- 
paper at the publisher’s price and include the Farm 
JOURNAL gratis, postage prepaid on both. Farmers 
should remember this. Those already subseribers to this 
paper can have their subseriptions advanced a year, when 
subseribing for another paper through us. 

There is asteady demand for oleo-margarine, mostly 
for importation, and there are 35,000 pounds of it made 
daily in New York and 12,000 in this city. Many New 
York grocers retail it, and evade the law requiring it 
to be stamped as oleo-margarine, but we believe there is 
but little sold here, 
Philadelphia consumers, may be only a question of time. 


Its general introduction, among 

Tcemhouses above ground will not do, says L. 8. Hardin 
of Kentucky. 
both by practice and theory. 
Eyre, of Bucks county, in our Noy, number are endorsed, 


He says this fact has been demonstrated 
In this the views of Isaae 


Mr. Hardin says further that to maintain a full supply of 


ice in Kentucky the house must be twenty feet square, two 
Hardin 


is a celebrated dairyman and writer on dairy matters. 


feet more than are recommended by Mr, Eyre. 


eVo horse should be worked or driven on the road 
longer than five hours without food, The stomach of the 
horse is small, compared with the cow or ox, and he di- 
gests his food in three to four hours, consequently his 
stomach is empty at the expiration of that time, after 
feeding, and a rapid exhaustion of strength follows an 
empty stomach. Therefore, feed after working or driving 
five hours, and let the horse rest one hour after feeding. 


“Tt would 
be profitable for farmers who cultivate many potatoes to 


Mere is gumption, not original with us: 


try all the leading sorts to a limited extent on their own 
grounds, and to adopt those which succeed best and prove 
most profitable ; and if they ean procure a change of seed 
from a distance, where the soil varies, especially if rener- 
ally better for potato culture, they would be likely to be 
Yes, try the Early 
Vermont, Late Rose, Brownell’s and Ohio Beauty, and 


more than repaid for this trouble.” 


any others that give promise of usefulness. 


In regard to the Peerless potato some facts seem to 
have been determined, such as for instance, it is more 
prolific than any other kind known in this section of the 
country; it is of good quality when grown on strong 
clayey soils, but inferior in others ; it brings a less price 
per bushel, and is not so favorably known among Phila- 
delphia housekeepers as the Early Rose and some other 
sorts. Some who grow the Peerless claim that it isa first- 
rate potato if well cooked, but that usually it does not 
get cooked enough; but we are unable as yet to assert 
that this is an ascertained fact. What we want is a va- 
riety equal to the Early Rose for the table, with as good 
a reputation in market, and with the wonderfully prolific 
character of the Peerless. Who will bring it forth ? 
We wait. 

The Garden. 


We advise our readers to keep out of the garden dur- 
ing January as much as possible. 

If grapes and small fruit were not pruned in the fall 
this work’may be done now on any pleasant day. 

The seed catalogues are now coming out. It is well 
to"send for several—the cost is a postal ecard for each 


and study their contents. While one lives he should learn, 


and it is;well to know what there is that is new and use- 
ful in the floral and vegetable world. 


Tt will not hurt the asparagus bed to cover it out of 


sight with horse manure—the deeper the better. The 
asparagus plant appears to thrive under such treatment ; 
the fact is this is the way to grow the colossal variety 
from the commonest kind of roots, 


The Orchard. 


eVeut spring we shall present some further facts in 
regard to the best varieties of fruit to plant, having already 
in hand some appropriate communications from practical 
fruit culturists. From a letter before us from Mahlon 
Carver, of Bucks county, we extract the following: ‘‘ We 
have some excellent local winter pears that are worth at- 
tention, as for instance, the Feaster. This appears to have 
been first planted in Bucks county by Aaron Feaster, 
whose ancestors were said to have brought it from Holland 
to Staten Island, whence it came to the Feaster farm and 
became widely disseminated in North and Southampton 
among the early settlers. In some places it goes by the 
name of Meadow pear. It is of very vigorous growth and 
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is a great bearer. Aaron Feaster had one tree that yielded 
forty bushels in a season, as I have been lately informed. 
The Feaster is a light yellow russet when mature, and 
ripens up in the winter to the most delicious flavor. It is 
said to have been the pear that the rosy-cheeked Holland 
lasses used to hand out to their beaux in the long winter 
evenings, 

Manure, and plenty of it, is what an orchard need 
but often does not get. This is a good season to apply it. 
Wood ashes are an excellent fertilizer for fruit trees and 
are cheap at what they cost. Don’t be mean about apply- 
ing some kind of manure to the orchard, and the eompen- 
pensation for all outlay in this direction will be abundant; 
that is, provided the trees are of the right sort. If they 
are not, now cut them down. 

The evidence seems to be accumulating that pear or- 
chards kept to grass are less liable to damage by blight 
than where the soil is cultivated. 


is always in order, considering the terrible losses now be 


Testimony on this point 


ing sustained by pear culturists the country over. 
Stock, if they accidently get into a young orchard in 
the winter season, when the ground is bare of herbave, 
will make sad havoe among the trees. It is best to be 
very careful that no such a mishap oceurs. 
The neat meeting of th 
Society will be held at Williamsport, on Wednesday 


Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ 


January 16th. It is expected that the meeting will b 
one of more than ordinary interest. 

Do not leave any kind of rubbish lie around the stems 
of young trees as a harbor for mice; tramping snow around 
the trees early in the season, will effectually prevent dam- 


age from these depredators. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of 8 Nation are its Strongest Forts 


HOME TOPICS, No. 9. 
BY FAITH. 

Among the actual essentials to the comfort of farm life 
during the winter, must surely be reckoned the means of 
keeping warm while riding. To ride several miles in the 
open carriage in ordinary use on the farm, is an ordeal 
which few citizens care to risk at this season. One said 
to me onee, “Why, how can you avoid draughts ?” 
evidently not realizing that the impossibility of avoiding 
them, prevente d our wasting thought upon it; nor till I 
assured her that few farmers could afiord to keep coach 
men, and that ladies would be unwilling to so transform 
theirescorts, could I convince her that the close city coach 
This being 
the case, however, it is important to keep as warm 
buttalo 
quilts should be freely used, without any fear of being 
thought ‘ tender.” 
or very cold ride, is to place one end of a large quilt, or 


would not be just the thing in the country, 


as possible, and robes, horse blankets and 


A good way of arranging for a long 


comforter, as it is sometimes called, well up on the ear- 
riage seat; those who occupy the seat take their places 
and draw the other end up over the knees, and by tuck- 
ing in the sides the cold air is effectually excluded, back 
as well as front. Persons liable to suffer from cold feet 
should always be provided with a hot brick or a jug of 
hot water: far better than either, however, is the “ foot 
warmer,” and I am puzzled to account for its being so 
seldom seen. It isa triangular, block-tin box a foot long, 
and six inches high, the base being one side of the triangle: 
the only opening is in the rounded angle at the top, and 
resembles the mouth of a lamp; it is closed by a brass 
cap screwing closely into it. When this box is filled from 
a nearly boiling kettle, and a thickness or two of old 
blanket put around it, it will retain heat for over twelve 
hours, and there is no risk from breakage, leakage or 
scorching. 

But when sunny, bright days and frozen roads or sleigh- 
ing fall to our lot, many a one would be glad if they could 
attord a “ robe” or Afghan, whose rich colors gleam so 
brilliantly in the clear, frosty air; but they are expen- 
sive articles; few can afford to give from twenty-five to 
forty dollars for one; I cannot; but this fall I bought a 
yard and a half each of dark blue, dark brown and lemon- 
colored flannel and three-quarters of scarlet; also four 


yards of gray tweed and a few batts of cotton. I then 
sewed the tweed to make a foundation, two yards by one 
and a half square, and spread the cotton upon it. I split 


the scarlet flannel and piecing the ends together, to make 


a5 @ 


a long strip, basted it in the middle of my quilt; next I 
measured from the edge of this strip to the outer edge of 
the quilt, apd tore from each of the other colors two strips 
Then 


laying a length of brown flannel on the searlet, T ran the 


slightly over one-third that measurement in width. 


two edges not only together but caught them through to 
the tweed, thus securing the cotton in its place. Having 
tton, I 


lemon-eolored flannel on it, finishing with the 


basted the brown smoothly on the e sewed the 
blue for 
the outer strip; the three remaining st ips were, of course, 
arranged on the other end in the same order. | 
arlet skirt braid, and finished with a 


two-inch searlet worsted fringe, ¢ 


bound 
the whole with a se 





ronly twenty cents 


SUID 
per yard, The total cost was not quite five dollars and a 
It is as knit Afghan I eve 
saw, and both larger and warmer. When not in use, I 
keep it on the arm of my parlor sofa, and a comfortable 
wrap it makes for an oceasional 
double purpose. 


day’s work. pretty as any 


IAP, thus serving a 


The modern hats and bonnets are entirely too exposing 


to use in country riding; a gentleman’s hat is almost air 
tight, and his coat collar and scarf will protect him very 
well; but a lady’s head and throat are often nearly bare 
Every lady should have a woolen wrap and use it, putting 
on her hat, if need be, on reaching her destination, | 
have worn with real comfort a flannel “ riding-hood, 
cut, with a little enlarging, from my little girl’s pattern 
but a large, thick “ nubia” will wrap comfortably 
a. 


This is the baby T[ love 
Che baby that cannot talk ; 
Phe babyy that cannot walk 
Phe baby that just begin 
rhe baby that’s craddled and rocked to sleep ; 
QO, this is the I love! 


s to cree 


baby 


Pik MorTuerR oF THE CItthp 
Linoleum, «a vew kind of tloor covering, is eoming 
steadily into use. Four or five years ago it was intro 
duced from England, selling at retail bere at over two 


dollars a yard, but recently an American firm obtained 


the exclusive right to make it in this country, and estab 


lished a factory on Long Island, Chis firm has made an 


immense improvement in the patterns over the English 


and reduced the price so now it can be bought at the ear 


pet stores of this city for $1.25 per yard. It is said to be 
far superior in every respect to oil-cloths, out-wearing 
them three to one. Why persons having it for sale do 
not more generally advertise it, especially in the « ountry 

! 


newspapers, we do not understand, but leave that in th 


list of those things “no fellow can find out.” Linoleum 
is made of solidified linseed oil mixed with vround cork 
and rolled under heavy pressure upon thick Jute cloth, 
called Burlap, similar to that used in oil-eloths, It is 
about thre 


cloths, but is warm to the touch, like 


sixteenth of an inch thick, figured like oil 


aecarpet. Its cheap 


united with great durabili Willinevitably 





ness, ase 
it to come into quite general use. 

Of a company or 
, Ohio, 


Games are in season, family cirele 


some one says,  Columbu for instance: the next 
must vive a town, the name beginning with either the first 
or final letter of the town before mentipned, always giy 
ing the State in which it is; after Columbus, is Concord. 
Mass.,”’ 


in case a town is repeated. 


and so on, a fine being exacted 
(Another : 
company writes a word on a slip of paper, and a question 


or Salem, Mass., 
Keach one of the 
op another slip. All then draw a word or a question; the 
question must be answered and the word brought in, in 
the answer. A good deal of ingenuity and literary ability 
ure sometimes shown. Try it and see what a nice game 
thisis. Another is a simple one : 
seven comes, either as a figure or a multipl 
If you forget, pay a fine. 


Count, and every time 
as 17 or 28) 
Bevin, ‘ 


say “ Jacob.” ‘one, 


two, three, four, five, six, Jacob,” and so on. This we 
copy from an exchange. 

There ought to be an unabridged dictionary in every 
house, and where there are children it is almost essential 
that there should be. 


pages before asking questions of its elders, and the habit 


Every child should apply to its 


should be acquired at an early age of consulting it con 
stantly in quest of knowledge. Then the mind will become 
a storehouse of facts, the desire for knowledyve increased 
and the memory strengthened day by day. 

Our lady friends will please scan the first column on 
the first page of this paper. It will pay to send all sub 
scriptions to magazines and newspapers, printed here on 
elsewhere, to us, as every one so doing will receive the 
FARM JOURNAL one year free. Those already subseri- 
bers will receive credit for one year in advance of the 
time to which they are now paid. 
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Multiply 52 os. 00 \ s, od. and give the true 


This problem has boen puzzli vy the readers of 
vd Iphia prap t several weeks and we supp 
‘ dis} d ul cal g i f 
Farm Jour Fe sure " right before send 
produ j i 
Burlap, the hea Jute cloth of which clotl nd 
i! ! i ii i 1 i niV «lie it in 
i Dund Scotland It ade In ple fall 
nd one hundred and fifty t in lengt! 


Window Garden 


The older hel | bloos tis 


| | n ] 
The calla lily out to ha plenty of light and a 
fwa to flow l The soil should be 
if Begonias 
Look very sharp. 4 N \ 
} 
The best varictics 
) 
7 
i] 
How to do Things 
(clare 
Mave: 
Celery 
Pp 
4 
4 


To have 


Out Ueast 


ff friend ! lamp ch é damper 
| i 
rh : : 
it al iM , init ! lis 
In fitting the new carpet, pieces will be left, as they 
usually must be in matching the figures, and these may 


and 11S d 


ird usage is expected to 


be bordered with heavy woollen fringe is rugs, 


in put vherever the most] 


come, 


Pigs feet may be boiled until the bones come out 


easily, then mince coarsely and boil awhile in a Ittile of 
the same water in which they were cooked; pour ina 


crock, press down and, after cooling, cover with vinegar 


ind a plate, and they will keep until spring 
i 


seu, 


Slice when 


“eliow butter in winter is a desideratum. Put in the 


yolks of eggs just before the butter comes. This has been 
tried a 
is kept by many as a great secret, but its great value re- 
publicity. M.Y. W 
Tinted walls in gray, pale pink, blue, or buff are far 
better than in loud colors, and show off pictures to better 
advantage. We question the taste that will hang pictures 
by cords reaching to the ceiling, though this has been the 


fashionable way for 


repeatedly sweet butter. It 


nd it makes very fine 


jure s 


some time. The cord need not be 
exposed to view at all. 

OF course there is no wholesomer nor better vegetable 
They should bi 
used much more freely than they are. The 
to fastid 


away with the 


than the onion—everybody knows that. 


odor which 
is offensive uous people ean most of it be thrown 


water in which the y are boiled, before being 


seasoned and finally eooked 
Coldeslaw is made by cutting the cabbage fine: take 


heaping teaspoonful each of mustard and salt, one 


tablespoonful butter, two of cream, three of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of vinegar ; yolks of two eggs beaten well ; 
ng until 


MARY. 


stir this altogether on the stove tantly stirri 


cons 


it bheeomes thick, then pour upon the cut cabbage 


clear through, just as it 


The Farm Journal. 


} 


Gold chains may be cleaned by putting in a small 


bottle with warm water, with little soap. Cork the 


tle and shake for a minute violently. The friction 





iainst the gold and the soap extract 


vreaseand dirtfrom the chain. Rinsein clear, cold water, 


vipe witha towel, and the polish willsurprise you M.W. 
In boiling eggs DON’T BOIL THEM. Put them in 
boiling 


remain seve 


water and set the vessel on the hearth and let it 
n or eight minute rhis will cook the eggs 


ought to be, without hardening 
shell. This hint is worth a barrel of 


to those wretched mortals who take their 
ves solid, and kr ww no better 
For 


much again apple 


mince meat, 1 take five pounds of the neck, as 


as mie 


at, one-half-pound of butter, two 
} 
i 


7 
of cloves and cinnamon, 


nutmegs, tw tapes poonstlul ea 


one tablespoonful of lemon, on quart of boiled cider, one 


quart of brown sugar, a quart and a half of molasses, and 
ipful of ch pped raisins Boil till real dark. Try it. 


HOUSEHOLD. 





ef lady, who has tried it, says that a tin or sheet ! 
el s i i ve ill rob ironing 
1a t [ t rh i a mot 
i i i t j i ‘ i} ‘ 
s { y f 1m i 
1 
i » yy i ‘ tit i i i 
ti i I i 
UW intoud I 
| S s } 
hi th 
I INA ( 
| 
1 
vu \\ f 
\ fi im 
1) p oO 
Chow-chou, a Chester count REG lars a 
l 
i ul 
‘ fadd a te " < | 1 ti eg 
, , 
t ‘l 
oF most excellent f i bv 1 g 
] wound of Dp > in ) ng 
. | ‘int S ‘ 
ready ittered pudding dish, p " 
\ iT 
, 
i 1 | i i 
, , 
i itn il i iscad iD 4 ia 
vil ' if all i r 
: 4] ’ 
then remove the « rand brown nicely; serve it in the 
bake-dish. The verdiet will be, “everybody likes it.’’ 
The summer sausage which took the first premium 
the late Doylestown fair was made thus: To on 
hundred weight of meat one-third should be tender beef. 


Our W 
with two pounds of fine salt, 


isconsin correspondent says ‘‘ No!’ seasoned 
one pound of black pepper, 
one ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of brown sugar. 


Place the 


dry room until dried ; 


sausage in bags of four pounds each, hang up 


ina smoke in early spring to light 


brown in preserving for summer use; paste up in paper 
rina dark, cool room or closet. Before us 


and hang ing boil 
] ARVER, C 


it and slice down cold.—s. G., ¢ arversyville, Pa. 

Indian mush must boil at least one hour to be 
and the meal should be stirred in, beating hard all the 
time. Mrs. Howard M. Jenkins, of Wilmington, says 
that unless the meal is thus stirred in the mush will have 
a raw taste, even though it cook along time. The salt 
should be put in the the water. City housekeepers now 
usually buy their Indian mush of their grocer or butcher, 
who obtains it of the manufacturer at one and a quarter 
cents per pound, and sells at double that price to the con- 


good, 


sumer. A Mr. Brustar, on Spring Garden street, is the 
leading manufacturer and has an immense trade. It is 


sold to dealers in tin pans holding ten pounds each, 
Hygienic Hints. 


Diptheria is a scourge that goeth abroad in the win- 
ter season. It defies the best skill of the best physicians 
and carries off its thousands of victims annually. It isa 
disease which springs from the growth of a funguson some 


es of the 


of the 
throat. 


epidemic. 


mucous surface system, generally of the 
It is contagious and perhaps, in some degree, 
It is not in our province to suggest a remedy 


for a disease so dangerous, but those having children may 


every particle of 


jov ed, 


4 
, d 
_) UR 
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ell be cautioned, at this season, to keep their little ones 
healthy by right living, to see that their condition is such 
that they will have the vigor to resist disease if attacked. 
bathe them frequently, feed them 
upon plain food and an abundace of fruit; keep their 


Dress them warmly, 


first indication of 


ré ctify at once 


feet dry and warm, and watch for the 


a disordered system, which, when found, 


by dieting and careful nursing. The disease of which 


we have been speaking can be known in its early stages 


by soreness in the throat and a yellowish exudation in that 
glands behind 


with fever, bad breath, swellings of the 


difficulty 


part, 
the jaw, of swallowing and general exhaustion. 
Warm feet : 
Do not a a feet a 
Friction is one means of improving the ei 


lower extremities ; also 


a necessity where good health is en- 
“puire the habit of being eold. 
culation in the 


the alternate application of hot 


and cold water night and morning. The wearing of two 


pairs of stockings—one of cotton and the other of wool 


will be found useful when other measures fail. The shoes 
she uld be ] ose enous 


vh to admit of two pairs of stockings, 
and if necessary a lining of eloth or paper unde r the feet. 


We repeat, never let the feet STAY cold; warm them up 


] t] ro 1 fj . “7 ] 1 
1d Kee} il i SO Brisk out-ot-doot exereise, dally 





, especially by those not 


circulation of blood, indicated by eold 
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il es ul | | val of swine’s 
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\ re re e child glye m pl \ oatmeal! 
Vie ‘ li S \ i ea { i i Sugal 
Indian mush heats the system for constant diet, and rer 
1 more liable to attacks of s 
Tobacco users must reilect that, while it is very nice 
weed now, al “while th rabit will surely be- 
me t iniea il n t Ww iD ne voumt le 
) inden it en L man in a lifetime can chew 
ismalif i smo ipa de esses hi 
t to thay naa \ lav say a horss powe 
achine and churn Besides the habit will be 
pretty su to eut away wo, three or more years of 
his life at ie ta ‘ ] The victims won't thank us for 
1 to be sunt ) ‘ 
Wanted to Know 
Hiow to } ve ha ! failing I 
Tul st mode of innin ind preparing ther coon, 
t or dog hides for a rob 


WHAT variety of corn is it best to plant for a larg 
vield ¢ 

WOULD it not pay to have the stables all warmed with 
artificial heat in the winter season, in the lessened amount 
of food required ? 

SOMETHING more from the Mt. Holly lady on making 
lady at Salem tried her recipe, using four pounds 
of Oleine soap and obtaining about eight pounds of soap 
at a cost of eight cents pat pound, The product was a 
good article though but a little better than the Oleine. 





soap. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Good Farm of 7 1-2 


POR SALE, keer or mites south ot 


Philadelphia, near line of West rp y R. R. Good house, 
barn, carriage house and other buildings, and fences; 
excellent well of water, and creek passing through ; 
abundance of fruit, apples, pears, cherries, quinces, ete. 
Will be sold less than bottom prices; terms easy. This 
is arare chance to any one wishing to own a nice farm. 
For further particulars call on or address 
R. M. WATSON, 
CLAYTON, Gloue. Co., New Jersey. 


LIME! LIME! LIME! 


FOR AGRIC OULTURAL ‘PL ‘RPOSES. 
Tested by chemical analysis—98 per cent. PURE CAR- 
BONATE OF LIME. THE BEST LIME FERTILIZERS IN 
THE MARKET. Price 4 cents per bushel at Rennyson’s 
siding, Chester Valley railroad, Chester Co., Pa. Address 

W. RENNYSON, 

PROPRIETOR CHEMICAL LIME WORKS, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
\ Yast WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 

‘an be rok by wearing one of 

R. Leigh’s Electro-Galvanic Trusses ? 
Elastie + Its, Stockings, Supporters and all kinds f 
Trasses. La dy attendant. = Se ae 
on N. NINTH St., 


> 7a 
, PHILA. 
KS 


ABOVE MARKET 
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MEMORANDA. 


Z3-The Delaware peach orchardists should note what 
Mr. Hynes, of Missouri, says about his new seedling in 
his advertisement. 

ga> Many interesting contributions have been received 
and are crowded over to future numbers. Al] will appear 
at the proper season. 

jee-Think of it! 3800 different styles of chairs, in one 
house, and many of them beautifully adapted for Holiday 
gifts. These may be seen at Wisler’s, 223 N. Sixth street, 
this city. 

Jes Five lines, one month, will cost one dollar in the 
advertising columns of this paper. If the reader has a 
farm to sell he may obtain a buyer by thus investing this 
sum. Try it. 

ra Through delay incident to the removal of our 
office last month, the December number was sent to sub- 
scribers later than usual, while the January number will 
be sent out a little earlier and will reach our readers be- 
fore the holidays. 

ge=-There is such a diversity of articles suitable for 
Holiday gifts offered at Wanamaker’s “ Grand Depot,” 
that a buyer can get there everything he may require. 
Moreover, prices are fixed so low that “ quick sales and 
small profits”? are assured. 

7a3-Two Years Behind the Plow: a story of farm life 
in Bucks county fifty vears ago, is an interesting book, 
well worth the price (one dollar) to every Bucks countian. 
We furnish the work at one dollar and send the FARM 
JOURNAL one vear free, postage paid on both. 

fa" Scribner’s Magazine for January is received. The 
number is a superb one, and is a tine beginning for the 
new year. We do not hesitate to say that that this is the 
“leading American magazine,” aad ought to be received 
into every cultivated family in the land. Published by 
Seribner & Co., New York. 

7a The place to get thermometers, or instruments to 
assist the eye, seems to be at Beek’s, No. 921 Chestnut 
street. This house is conducted by Mr. Walmsley, 
formerly of Queen & Co., and is, in all respects, a trust- 
worthy establishment. Our readers can make their pur- 
chases there with confidence. (See card). 

J#-The publisher of the Poultry World has begun 
the publication of a weekly illustrated poultry paper 
called the American Poultry Yard, at 31.50 per year. 
This is a bold venture, but pluck wins; hence we may 
reasonably expect success to the new enterprise. We 
will supply the new journal and our own at $1.50 a year. 

je Every subscriber to the FARM JOURNAL should 


remember that we are getting up clubs for nearly all the | 


leading newspapers and magazines in the country, and 
that the best way is to subscribe through this office, as 
the FARM JOURNAL is furnished one year FREE to all 
who do so. We furnish papers not named on our first 
page on the same terms. 

je One hundred thousand copies of the Holiday 
(December) number of St. Nicholas, the splendid maga- 
zine for young folks, published by Scribner & Co., of 
New York, were printed and sent to subseribers through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Few can realize 
the immensity of such an edition except those who have 
had experience in the publication of a newspaper. St. 
Nicholas is a marvelous publication and is certainly the 
leading magazine of its kind in this country—in fact 
there is nothing to compare with it. The subscription 
price is now $3.00 a year and may be had by addressing 
Scribner & Co., publishers, New York. 


fa Our readers may note with surprise the large 


advertisement of the Steinau Jewelry Company on this | 


page, because we have rarely printed advertisements that 
promise so much as this one does. It will be seen that 
one dollar is to buy about half-peck of jewelry, part gold 
at that, and this seems to be an impossility. The agent 
of the Company called on us and exhibited the “ Imperial 
Casket”? and contents, which we found corresponded 
pretty accurately with those in the wood cut, and con- 
vinced us also that the Company is genuine and will do 
what it promises. 
matter, but we think that any one purchasing the ‘Casket,’ 
as advertised, if he needs such articles as are contained 
therein, will feel that he has obtained a pretty decided 
bargain. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r- ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 
benefits them most; therefore our readers, in 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 
please state that they saw it in the Farm Journal. 


Pennock’s Patent Road Machine 


Is guaranteed to perform the work of twenty-five men. 
It will save ONE-FOURTH OF THE ROAD TAX now 
yaid, and will keep the roads in far better condition than 
oy the old plan. A number of reliable men wanted as 
Agents. SAMUEL PENNOCK, 
ss ITHACA, N. Y. 





No one need take our judgment in the | 


The Farm Journal. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Every family should have one of these useful and en- 
tertaining instruments; easily managed, and never end- 
ing source of instruction and amusement. WE HAV! 
THEM AT ALL PRICES. 


THERMOMETERS, 


For the Dairy house, out-houses or the open air, from 
25 cents upwards. SPECTACLES and EYE GLASSES, 
OPERA GLASSES, TELESCOPES, at very low prices. 


R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
O21 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and mention in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 


Shell, Vulcanite, Jet and Fine Jewelry and 
WATCHES. 


CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. Shell Jewelry, Mono- 
grams in shellor gold. Jet and Vulcanite Jewelry made 
to order and neatly repaired. 


W. H. WALMSLEY, 
Manager. 


WILLIAM IDLER, 
109 South ELEVENTH Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAIR WAREHOUSE. 


300 different styles of 
a i CANE SEAT CHAIRS, also CAMP 
{RAR CHAIRS, PATENT FOLDING 
CHAIRS, ete. 
Specialties 
CHAIRS for CHURCHES, PUB 
LIC HALLS, SCHOOLS, COLLE- 
_ GES, SEMINARIES, W hole- 
= sale and retail. 
IH. WISLER, 
223 and 225 North Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
HENRY A. DREER, 


SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 

14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIU. 

Offers a splendid assortment of Rustic, Lava and Terra 
Cotta Hanging Baskets, with or without Plants; also 
Plant and Fern Stands, Wardian Cases, Ferneries, with 
glass shades, Vases, Flower Baskets of superb new pat- 
terns, Hyacinths, Bulbs and Glasses, Bouquets, Baskets, 
Wreaths, Crosses. ete., ete. 
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Our Imperial Casket contains one pair of Lady’s Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket, oue s¢ 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
oo AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
e. IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


T ULES VERNE’S latest and most extraordinary story 

“TO THE SUN!” 
A Journey Through Planetary Space. With 36 Full 
Page Illustrations. Beautifully Bound, Cloth Gilt, $2.00 
TNW'O VRIRS BEHIND THE PLOW. A 
STORY of farm life in Bucks county fifty years ago 
just published. Price. $1. Everybody in Bucks county 
should get a copy. 


6 ha DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND TABLE. 
I Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 
Phrases. Allusions and Words That havea Tale to Tell. 
By E. L. Brewster, L.L. D. 3d Edition, svo., 1014 pp. 
Cloth, 83°50; half calf, 36. 


d heey OF WISDOM, WIT AND HUMOR, 
ODD COMPARISONS, AND PROVERBS. 
Authors, 031; Subjects, 1,395; Quotations, 10,299. 

Compiled and arranged by Adam Woolever. Royal Svo., 

cloth, $2.50, 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
G24, 626 and G2s Market Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS 


are coining selling our 


Niger Head Match Sate. 


Send 
paid, or 3-cent stamp for circulars 
and terms for numerous novelties, 
A good chance to make 
Address 


G. W. FOSTER & C0., 


G2 South Canal Street, 


money 


35 cents for sample post- 


money 





CHICAGO, ILLS 


TURN ER, 


THE 


SIGN PAINTER, 


726 Sansom Street’and 3716 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JHE STEM FOR ONE DOLLARIM 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructions how to become Agents. 
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of Studs, one pair of Sleeve Buttons, one Lady’s Set ( Ear-rings and Pin),one Seal Ring, one engraved “Friend 


te 


ow Ring, one Plain Ring, one embossed Collar Button; all of which are the finest gold-plate, warran- 
to stand the test of solid gold, and exactly as represented by the engravings in this announcement 


On receipt of One Dollar we wi!l send this grand array of elegant Jewelry, securely packed in a beau 


tiful morocco casket, postpaid, to any address. 


Our illustrated catalogue accompanies every casket free. 


‘* Having one of the Imperial Caskets in our possession, we must say, that, while the articles are not 
solid gold, they are beautiful imitations and very pretty. each particular piece being equally as good as are 
sold in the city Jewelry stores.” —EpITORS’ HOME AND Fak. 

*‘ An honorable house, entitled to the confidence of their patrons.”-—-EpDITOR CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“We endorse the high order of respectability attached to the Steinau Jewelry Co.” 


Ep. Boston GLOBE 


‘To aseure our patrons of our responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, and 


by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan, McKillop and Co,” 


Mail all orders to 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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FIRST GRAND ANNUAL ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, |) | 
« >] 2 : ? | 
WE INAUGURATE THE 
—:0:——. FOR WHICH WE HAVE MADE PREPARATIONS FOR MONTHS ae ' | 
The ladies of Philadelphia and the surrounding region will scarcely know the 
MR JOHN WANAMAKER'S RAND DEPOT “GRAND DEPOT,” from its attractive exhibition of Holiday things, suitable for 
‘ ; Ladies and Gentlemen. Even a walk along the many aisles of the 2-acre building, 
filled with merchandise, will be full of suggestions for those who are puzzled to 
. choose gifts. Without comment, we would name some of the appropriate and 
Thirteenth Street, most sought for Bargains : 
HANDEKERCHIEFS. DRESS PATTERNS. IN FANCY GOODS 
100 dozen Hemstitched, Initial, Embroidered, at 25 cents, A full Dress Pattern for 50 cts., cut off and folded for | Our importations are now open and consist in part of 
worth nearly double, in 4-dozens, with elegant im- | presents. Writing Desks, Portfolios, 
ported box. ¢ A full Dress Pattern for 65 ets., cut off and in shape Photograph Albums, Autograph Books, 
: ' tor presents. Traveling Cases Dressi Cas j 
(00 dozen Seolloped, Fancy Border Ladies’ Handker- re Se CN ae Se a ae a is raveling Uases, ressing Vases, 
chiefs, at 124 cents, sold everywhere at 25 cents. Fine 4-4 Pe reale Dress Patterns for 65 and 80 cents. Card Cases, Glove Boxes. 1 
a Best quality Ginghams ore Sone Handkerchief Boxes, Jewel Boxes, 
50 dozen, Linen Centres, with Silk Borders, at 25 cents Bourettes reduced from 15 cts. to 10 ets. Ladies’ Work Boxes Odor Cases, 
: ; - Bourettes reduced from 18 cts. to 11 cts. Watch Stands Serap Books 
1,000 dozen, Full Size, All Linen, Hemmed or Hem- Bourettes (English) reduced from 374 to 25 cts s oa : apt Heaths 
stitched Handkerchiefs, from 8 cents to $1. © Many of Col oA Gs , ER " er SEBRING ‘ str a Water Color Paints, Paper Knives, | 
the finer goods are put up in fine imported boxes ready cisncee ieee paced “igiaast Sac pte crem <2 cls to 10 cls. Toy Books Children’s Games, | 
to be presented. Matelasses reduced from 35 to 25 cts. Paper Weights, Inkstands | 
lies’ 16-inch Silk Hand} | 1 } 25 | Velvet Frames, Gilt Frames, { 
1}. adies t- *n SilK andkerchiets 5, 20, and 25 _ ’ _ ‘ ° * + : 
nag EE SEER SEM ONEEES, (2S, 20, Oe EXTRA GREAT BARGALNS. Pottery and Pictures for Decoration. 
. French All-wool Matelasses down from 50 ets. to 35 ets. , Also, a large assortment of French Gilt and Shell Goods, 
1,000 Gents’ 21 and 23-inch Elegant Silk Handkerchiefs, 6-4 French All-wool Matelasses down from 31.25 to 75e. A great feature is our display of | ; 
the greatest bargain ever seen in Philadelphia, 25, 35, French Bourettes down from 85 ets. to 65 ets. ART ENBROIDERY. 
ay ay Pam py Se ee. French Silk Weave Bourettes down from $1.50 to $1.00, s ; hict be ff i i ‘ti rc | 
ee + od By $ | in which may be found every description o rewe 
\ full line of Misses’ White and Colored Borders, He mmed | F re nch Wool mix¢ 1 Bourettes down from $2.00 to $1.2 Work. Point Russe, Applique. , 
and Hemstitshed and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. | 6-4 All-Wool Plaids down from $1.50 to $1.00 Patterns laid out and commenced if desired. 
; | The Paris Novelties are immensely reduced. Many of A large variety of Hand-made Knit Goods in Afghans, 
In fact we propose to let go our whole stock of the | them full fifty per cent. to close out. Sacks, Jackets, € aps, Leggings, Nubias, Mitts, ete. 
‘ ¥ — _ ~ | Inthe Black Department the reductions are not so great, Brackets, Workstands, and an immense varie ty of 
( 1 R A N | ) | ) Kk P () ‘| but are clearly noticeable to those who compare goods. | Fancy Baskets. 
‘ ’ Nothing makes a more acceptable and valued present Sen 
Of near). S100 000, embracing manv classes of goods than a Silk Dress, and the prices of Rich Blaeks and ; LACE GOODS, 
suitable for substantial and useful gifts for both ladies | oer oe been — down to make a heavy demand Our counters are attractive in Real Lace Scarfs, Ties, | ha 
rT) ristmas sents. . : : “a4 + : - 
and gentlemen, Prmenainsiarech i se y Barbs, Neckerchiefs, Head Dresses, Necklaces, Bows, in | 
ot coterie me ie inne ' A good Black Silk Dress Pattern, full size, can be | the following laces: Point, Thread, Point Applique, 4 
AT STARTLING REDUCTIONS. bought as low as $18, Valenciennes, Point Gaze, Duchesse, Guipure, Torchon, 
: . The Lyons Velvets kept by us for Cloaks and Dresses Lama. | 
IN CARTWRIGHT’S & WARNER’S are reasonable in prices and make a life-long present. HANDSOME LACE SETs. | 
adies’ Coz akes an elegi rese and our stock “ . . , 
FAMOUS UNDERWEAR, | int iiss, Gittmakesan clegant present, and ourstock — cottars and Cuff, in all the Laces, and the new article, 
5 is al prese nta mos al ( langed rom a montn ago, as the POINTE Rt SSE. Antique laces in Tidies, Pin-cushion 
rapid sales require daily replenishing. cheigeshagey Wpesenorw { 
Having accummulated a stock from our own and the ae: i ace! Oe ved — : ‘ 
omg was. : : ; ‘ LADIES’ COATS, 36 00. To enumerate in detail the variety of goods we have on 
Mrs. Burns purchase, we will offer at retail several lots IES’ COATS — ‘ . . : 
a pniianites of abnut lie mer oct LADIES’ COATS, (7 50. sale would require too much space. 
apse ic oateeiiannsias Ae ig . LADIES’ COATS, $9 00. ewe 
Lor J » dozen Ladies’ Cartwright & Warner’s Vests, LADIES’ COATS. 310 00, ‘ : ; 
medium, winter weight, high necks, and 4-sleeves LADIES’ COATS, $12 00. Our Glove ¢ + ee i an and Gents—are crowded 
eg o. >. heat ae ee : 2 Fe ‘ning ik cause of » large assc = 
28 and 30 inch at $1.50, Regular price, $2.25. New Lots of Matelasses arriving daily, and Fine Beavers, sir Gren on tg ecause of the large assortment 
LOT 2,—4 dozen Ladic J rar : rips be Vesta, a Matelasse and Imported Coats, ranging up ps have full supply 
me ee i headers > "ee ? ie ‘ARDIGAN JACKETS at 75 cents—all wool. 
t ( , v/ > . evular price, > ’ y ‘ 
‘ deste binges i : - LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
: , , ; : m DEPARTMENT. TAG 
LOT 3.—34 dozen Ladies Cartwright and Warner’s me- PUR SEPIAE _ : : UFFLINGS. 
dium winter weight Vests, low neck, 4-sleeves, Next is the Fur Department, in charge of an experi- NECKTIES AND RIBBONS. 
all sizes, at $1.50. $1.75, and $2, according to size. | enced and reliable Furrier. GENTS’ NECKWEAR. i 
we rata wires nie ER S Sand TOILET ARTICLES 
—_—T a ee ; _ SEAL SACQUES AT 365. PERFUMERY, SOAT mee d 
Loot 4 12) dozen Mens Cartw right & Warner’s Six- | 743 pyr, te os és, { SILK UMBRELLAS, (beautiful imported goods). 
thread, extra weight Shirts and drawers at $3 each, SEAL SACGUES UP TO $200, LINEN GOODS. 
all sizes. Regular price of the largest sizes, 35. or ' > 
i t price o 1e large 1Z4 : SEAL SKIN SETS AT ny aan COUNTERPANES. 
1A , % doze adies’ Se e i s . . ° 7 > ~ J 
1A % dozen Ladies’ Searlet American Cashmer And Silver Fox, Marten, Lynx, alidés Bay Sable CLOAKINGS AND SACQUEINGS. 
Vests and Drawers, Heavy-weig _—s Shirts, High : . ae , ‘ : B , 
Neck and Long Sleeves, all siz t $9.75. sets in abundance. — ,TApnE y ies M ATELASSES AND BEAV ERS, by the yard. 
i: pone rice, 83.75 sa dee a erase CHILDREN’S FURS IN GREAT VARIETY. MUSLINS AND FLANNELS. y t 
Sendai nai Sea | Ss ; CHILDREN’S CLOTHING i 
LOT 6 bd wen very fine Exhibition American Hosiery, | VALLEY CASHMERES. GENTS’ AND BOYS’ C LOTHING. 3 
Co.’s Shirts and Drawers, elegant quality, heavy THE $140 GRADE REDUCED TO $95. LADIES’, GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 
weight, at $2.50 each. THE $190 GRADE REDUCED TO $125 SEALSKIN CAPS ant GLOVE 
; aa 2 aM THE £50 GR > REDUCED TO 195 ' SEALSKIN CAPS and GLOVES. 
All other best makes of Underwear and Hosiery for THE 3250 GR ADE BED ED TO PEID. RUBBER GOODS of all kinds. 
Ladies, Gents, Youths, Misses and Children at extraordi- | _ In Scotch, Longs, Blue and Greens, Himalaya and TRAVELING BAGS and TRUNKS. 
nary low rates to close | Beavers, prices are all down and asssortment very large. eis. 
i — In this Department we open a superb assortment of THE ABOVE IS ONLY AN OUTLINE OF OUR STOCK. 
In Dress Goods the reduc tions are made far below the | Gentleman’s Smoking Jackets and Wrappers, Lap Robes AND INTENDING TO ENFORCE SALES, WE MAKE Low 
wholesale price, in order to close season. and Carriage Rugs, all quite appropriate for Gentlemen. PrRicks ALL THROUGH THE House. 
\ large number of extra sales-people have been added, and facilities in- The Grand Dy pot will be open an] brilliantly illuminated every night until 9 . 
reased for rapid transaction of business. o'clock, until the close of the Holid: iv season, ee 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—The rule to exchange goods and return money _ 
will not be in force during the next thirty days, as so many of the articles now ; | 
selling are only for holiday purposes, and because the crowded business will not ; ' ee 
afford time 4 
Gents’ and Boys’ Clothing, Shoes and Hats will be exchanged and nothing | {2 R A ND D EPOT | 
. o s 
else throughout the house. : | J Ve a Sr ae : ve ie ‘ | 
7a? As far as convenient, customers will oblige us by taking with them their 





tig torch pny rang pee ney at ol : THIRTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. J] 
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